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that the affected pig will develop into a runt from the long period of starvation.
Prevention
The problem is to keep small pigs out of the mud and filth of the old hog lots until they outgrow their susceptibility to this infection. After six months, the pigs are reasonably safe from infection. If the directions for the prevention of necrotic enteritis are followed, sore mouth will seldom occur. A clean sow in a clean pen will be an asset. As soon as possible the mother and her litter should be moved to clean pastures, or better still, allow the sows to farrow later in the spring when colony houses may be used. If the pigs are kept away from the old infected yards, sore mouth will be rare.
NECROTIC  DERMATITIS OR SKIN  SOEES   (NEGRO)
This is the fourth and last type of necro. It, as usual, affects pigs under six months of age, being seldom observed in older animals. It is more common during the spring and summer months. Rainy weather favors all varieties of necro when the little pigs are allowed the run of old yards. Any of the common hog-lot germs may at times be a source of infection.
The body sores found in this form of necro originate from an infection which enters through abrasions or cuts in the skin. Certain specific germs have been isolated from these sores, but it is probable that any one of a great number found in old hog lots may cause the disease. Wounds or cuts are necessary before the germs can enter.
Symptoms
The signs of this disease are ulcers on any part of the skin. The ears, tails, legs, and feet are often infected (Fig. 27). The ears and tails are sometimes so badly diseased as actually to fall off. The sores are usually covered by a brown or black scab. The infection eats away